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Pf^e/ude 

Pause  for  a  little,  Summer,  and  forget 
How  few  the  hours  'twixt  sunrise  and  sunset ! 
How  fugitive  thy  kingdom,  and  how  soon 
Thy  crescent  swells  to  the  gold  harvest  moon  ; 
And  how  with  faded  flowers  are  strewn  thy  ways : 
Grant  us  one  perfect  day  of  all  thy  days  ! 
Golden,  as  only  thou  canst  well  devise. 
Coloured  and  sumptuous  as  peacocks'  eyes  ! 
A  day  of  unstained  lustre,  without  fleck, 
Like  a  pearl  hung  round  Aphrodite's  neck — 
That  we  may,  peradventure,  crush  therefrom 
The  essence  of  thy  beauty  :  sun  and  storm 
And  shadows  and  wild  scents — all  palpitating 
For  the  hour  only.     Lo  !  thou  art  a  thing 
Pagan  and  unremembering.     For  a  while 
Charge  us  with  the  full  magic  of  thy  smile, 
And  in  some  haunted  place,  where  the  full  stream 
Murmurs  and  laughs,  like  music  in  a  dream. 
Through  ferns,  and  noiseless   over   the  green 

earth  slips, 
Sit  mocking  us — thy  pipes  pressed  to  thy  lips. 
Those  perverse  pipes  which  lure  men's  feet  to 

stray 
From  the  ancient  safety  of  the  straight  highway, 
To  worship  on  some  perilous  hillside 
That  loveliness  which  perished  when  Pan  died. 

B 


— Oh  Summer  !  grant  to  us  our  full  desire  ! — 

A  flame  of  inextinguishable  fire, 

Which  shall  not  wane  though  all  life's  fervours 

wane, 
A  joy  in  each  new  joy  reborn  again — 
Foam  of  far  seas — a  flower  snatched  from  the 

wreath 
Of  a  nymph  dancing — song  which  lurks  beneath 
The  thickest  woods'  most  secret  canopies  : 
These  things  would   we    have,    Summer,   and 

more  than  these. 
And  a  full  draught  of  wine  from  thy  wine-press 
To  comfort  us,  children  of  the  wilderness  ! 

We  who  entreat  thee  are  the  children  of 
Fire  and  delight  and  ecstasy  and  love  ; 
Whose  feet  most  fatally  the  roads  have  drawn 
Ever  outwards  and  away  and  ever  on. — 
And  we  have  laughter  on  our  lips  and  pride 
And  song  and  passion — yet  the  world  is  wide  ! 
And  we  have  wisdom — yet  we  may  not  rest ! 
Our  hearts  are  leaves  the  wind  drives  East  and 

West. 
Exiles  from  some  lost  Paradise,  we  claim 
As  bearers  and  inheritors  of  the  flame 
Which   in  the  heart  of  the  garden   burns,   to 

break 
Our  souls  up  as  we  will  for  our  dream's  sake — 

(    2    ) 


Gipsies  of  the  wide  earth,  lonely  and  glad, 
Whom  one  brief,  soaring  hour  of  life  gone  mad 
With  its  own  loveliness,  suffices  still  : 
Kings  are  we  or  beggars,  as  you  will — 
We  ask  nor  praise  nor  pity  ! 

Yet,  behold  ! 
We  tireless  seekers  after  fairy  gold. 
Grown  weary  for  a  little,  pray  to  thee, 
Summer,  thou  gossamer  divinity. 
That  thou,  one  gracious  gift  for  which  we  long, 
Wilt  grant  to  us,  poor  suppliants  of  song  ! 
Grant  us  one  day  of  roses — all  the  scent 
Of  roses — fragrant  as  Love's  sacrament ! 
Something  equal  to  our  dream  of  love, 
Who   have    not   loved,    save   only  in    dreams. 

Enough  ! 
Let  us  be  still  a  little,  though  the  road. 
The  road  of  our  desire  is  still  untrod — 
Ah  !  let  us  rest  to-day,  to-morrow  is 
Much  less  than  the  wind's  whisper  in  the  trees  ! 
Soon  our  mad  hearts  will  urge  us  forth  again 
Shelterless,  beneath  the  sun  and  rain. 
And  faces,  which  the  wind  stings  mockingly, 
Passionately  turned  towards  the  sea  ! 


(  3  ) 


L 


ines 


The  bolt's  from  the  door — let  us  rise  and  go  ! 

What  shall  we  take? — A  violin, 
Poems  in  plenty,  a  coin  or  so, 

And  a  leather  purse  to  hold  them  in  ! 

Down  the  highway  and  up  the  street ! 

And  the  whole  will  make  a  beautiful  song — 
Oh  !  the  merry  heart — and  the  heart's  wild  beat 

And  the  mirth  in  the  eyes  that  had  slept  too 
long  ! 

And  now  all  tunes  that  ever  you  play. 

And  the  wise  things  said  by  your  fiddle  strings, 

Are  perfectly  sure  to  come  true  some  day  ; 
And  you  and  I  will  be  Queens  and  Kings  ! 


(4  ) 


An  Ifivocation 

O  !  Song  of  mine,  be  like  a  gem 

Which  glistens  in  the  thirsty  sand  ! 
And  be  a  richly  budded  stem 

Of  white  blossom  from  fairyland — 
Be  mists  which  veil  some  Northern  lake 

When  all  the  air's  a  changing  rose — 
Or  petals  falling  when  winds  shake 

The  orchard  in  some  garden-close — 
Be  the  wings  of  my  desire 

And  my  soul's  vesture  when  she  sings- 
She  drowses  by  a  sinking  fire  ; 

O  !  Song— fail  not  to  give  her  wings. 

Thus  like  a  ship  whose  every  sail 

Is  set — laden  with  corn  and  spice, 
She  shall  ride  forth  nor  surely  fail 

To  find  the  promised  Paradise  ! 
Ye  who  love  her,  will  ye  come 

By  such  high  adventure  led — 
Having  neither  hearth  nor  home 

But  the  whole  wild  world  instead? 
Dream  a  way  and  lo  !  it  leaps 

Fair  for  your  feet  to  tread  upon  ! 
The  air  is  drowsy — the  wind  sleeps — 

All  is  ready — let  us  begone  ! 

(  5  ) 


^  Fairy  So7ig 

The  fields  are  wet 
And  grey  clouds  hover 
Up  and  over 
The  red  sunset, 
And  in  the  meadow 
Waist-deep  in  clover 
Thy  swaying  shadow 
With  mine  has  met ! 

Dance  with  and  hold  me, 

Love  me,  enfold  me — 

Thou  but  a  mortal  : 

A  fairy  I  ! 

Thou  hast  passed  under 

A  light  dream's  portal — 

Now  lost  in  wonder 

Dance  thou — and  die  ! 

The  end,  what  of  it? 

This  is  thy  profit, 

To  have  danced  all  night 

'Neath  a  fairy  moon  — 

Deep  in  clover 

I  wait  my  lover  ! 

Mortal  lover. 

Come  soon — come  soon  ! 


(6) 


The  Road  to  Fa'uylaiid 

'* — Did  you  know,  know  even  the  road  you  must 

go?-" 
**Oh,  a  certain  way  to  fairyland  no  man  alive 

may  know  ! 
But  a  dream  called  in  the  morning  wind  and  led 

us  up  and  down 
Past  the   market-place   and   gardens,   and   the 

white  streets  of  the  town. — 
All  the  folk  were  dancing — all  the  world  was 

gay:— 
But  darksome  was  the  mountain-road  and  there 

we  lost  our  way  !  " 

''All  worn  you  are  with  fasting  and  green  with 

weather-stain, 
And   you'll    never   go   a-seeking  for   fairyland 

again  ?  " 
"Oh  !  yes  !  for  there's  a  fairy-dream  a-lurking 

in  the  wind, 
And  when   that  dream  goes  flying  forth  ive'lL 

not  be  left  behind  ! 
Follow — follow — follow  over  mountain,  vale,  and 

stream — 
Bad  luck  upon  the  lazy  loons  who  never  heed  a 

dream  !  " 


(  7  ) 


The  Wind  in  the  Garden 

Wind  of  the  sea-way, 

Wet  Wind,  drenched  with  spray  ! 
Thou  hast  surely  swept  and  lingered 
Through  the  paths  of  an  old  garden, 
Loitered,  spied  there,  beyond  pardon  ! 

Where  my  thoughts,  my  thoughts  too,  stray, 
When  the  twilight,  chilly-fingered, 

Turns  the  red  to  grey  ! 

These  are  tears. 

Not  spray  upon  thy  pinions  ! 

Tears,  tears  ! 

Thou  pilgrim  from  the  sea's  august  dominions, 

Why  didst  thou  leave 

Those  vexed  ways  to  creep 

Into  a  garden  given  over  to  sleep. 

Freed  from  the  long  obsession 

And  tyranny  of  the  unavailing  years? 

Intruder  ! — thus  to  take  possession 

Of  the  secrets  therein  hidden 

And  a  guest  unbidden, 

To  sally  forth  with  wings  whereon 

Gleam  my  tears,  each  one  a  gem — 

Thou  art  drenched  with  them  ! 

(  8  ) 


Begone,  begone ! 

This  garden  made  for  my  sad  thoughts  alone 

I  will  not  share  with  thee. 

— Not    for   thy   pleasure   are   these   wild   ways 


sown, — 


Sea-thief,  gaunt  Wind,  return  unto  thy  sea  ! 


(9) 


The  ^Apple 

Eve,  smiling,  plucked  the  apple,  then 
Laughed,  sighed — and  tasted  it  again  : 
*'  Strange  such  a  pleasant,  juicy  thing 
On  a  forbidden  tree  should  spring  !  " 

But  had  she  seen  with  clearer  eyes. 
Or  had  the  serpent  been  less  wise. 
She'd  scarce  have  shown  such  little  wit 
As  to  let  Adam  taste  of  it  ! 


(  lo  ) 


Sea  Song 


Follow  on  the  track  of  the  west  wind,  seaward 
swinging  ; 
All  the  winds  of  all  the  world  are  rushing  to 
the  sea  ! 
And  the  year  is  lean  and  shrivelled,  and  the 
birds  have  ceased  their  singing, 
But  the  east  wind,  and  the  west  wind,  they 
call  to  you  and  me. 
High  of  heart  and  fierce  of  mood,   keen-souled 
and  rebel-hearted. 
Through  struggling  waves,  and  roaring  tides, 
and  gulfs  of  shining  foam. 
We  will  sail  those  secret  sea-ways  which  no  keel 
has  ever  parted — 
Oh  !    hard   shall    be   our   portion,    but   we'll 
never  more  come  home. 

Never  more  come  home,  till  the  winds  do,  tired 
of  battle. 
Hanging  weary  pinions,  storm-draggled,  wet 
with  rain  ; 
Then  we'll  gather  in  the  harvest,  and  we'll  watch 
the  sheep  and  cattle, 
And  card  the  wool,  and  feed  the  flocks,  and 
live  with  you  again  ; 

(   II   ) 


But  the  ships  are  straining  seaward  where  the 
winds  have  flown  before  us — 
(Laughing  high  amid  the  clouds,  they  called 
us  as  they  flew — ) 
Can   we    rest   then,    can    we   linger,  when   the 
winds  and  sea  implore  us? — 
Oh  !  when   the  winds  turn  home  again  we'll 
come  again  to  you. 


(    12    ) 


Farewell  Song 


Oh  !  the  brown  and  ruddy  apples  and  the  gold 

on  every  tree — 
And  the  road  that  has  no  ending,  the  long  road 

for  me  ! — 
Love   was    brown    and    ruddy    and    gold    and 

crowned  with  light, 
But  he  fears  the  dusty  highway  and  the  stark 

wind  of  night. 

Yet  when  I'm  on  the  highway  gone,  I  fear  you'll 

call  me  back,  -- 

That  you'll  set  your  thoughts  to  follow  and  your 

heart  upon  my  track  : — 
*'  Oh,  no  !  you  need  not  fear  me,  for  when  the 

last  leaves  fall, 
I'll  laugh  with  my  new  lover  and  not  think  of 

you  at  all  !  " 


(   13  ) 


The  Princess  s  Song 

I  would  I  had  a  lover  who  would  come  to  me 
In  a  white  ship  sailing  across  a  shining  sea  ! 
I  would  I  had  a  lover  before  my  heart  grows  old, 
Who'd  bring  me  jewels  from  fairyland  and  a 

crown  of  fairy  gold, 
And  a  fan  of  Phoenix'  feathers  for  my  two  hands 

to  hold. 

But  of  all  the  lovers  in  the  world  there's  not  one 

draweth  nigh, 
And  of  all  the  ladies  in  the  land  the  loneliest 

am  I. 
Oh  !   there's  never  a  ship  on  all  the  seas  will 

drop  its  anchor  here  ; 
Now  let  the  chill  winds  blow  on  me  and  leave 

me  brown  and  sere, 
Like  a  leaf  which  forgets  the  summer,  in  the 

chill  time  o'  the  year. 


(    14  ) 


Ballade  of  the  yoiirneys  End 

Those  far  fair  lands  our  feet  have  trod — 

The  journey  that  was  never  done — 
The  dreams  that  followed  us  golden  shod — 

All  mad  adventure  'neath  the  sun  ; — 
Ships  in  the  trough  of  a  waste  sea  spun — 

The  treasuries  of  outlawed  kings — 
And  the  white  walls  of  Babylon  ; — 

Ah  !  woe  is  me  for  all  these  things  ! 

Your  staff  and  scrip  are  laid  aside 

And  all  my  golden  minstrelsy  ; 
We  sail  no  more  at  the  turn  of  the  tide 

In  a  captured  vessel  out  to  sea. 
Oh  !  fallen  and  sick  and  tired  are  we  ! 

Sleek  sloth  about  us  twines  and  clings, 
And  where  is  the  sword  that  should  set  us  free  ? — 

Ah  !  woe  is  me  for  all  these  things  ! 

The  street  lamps  in  a  dreary  line 

Gaze  through  the  dusk  with  venomous  eyes, 
We  stir  the  fire  and  pour  the  wine, 

For  we  have  done  with  enterprise — 
The  anxious  town  about  us  lies  ; 

Another  song  the  shrill  wind  sings 
Than  that  which  startled  the  morning  skies — 

Ah  !  woe  is  me  for  all  these  things  ! 

(   15  ) 


Envoi 

A  sudden  gust  and  a  rattle  of  rain, 
And  a  thought  which  leaps  in  the  heart  and 
stings — 
Draw    the    curtains    close    round    the    window 
pane  ! — 
Ah  !  woe  is  me  for  all  these  things  ! 


(  i6) 


The  Wa7idcre7^ 

You  pour  for  me  the  bright  red  wine  : 
I  may  not  linger  here  with  you  ; 

For  I  must  go  where  the  moonshine 
Falls  on  dim  meadows,  wet  with  dew. 

Oh  !  sweet  are  love  and  pleasant  speech, 

The  warm  hearth  and  the  brimming  cup- 
But  the  waves  sob  on  the  low  beach, 
The  tide's  in  and  the  moon  is  up  ! 

And  many's  the  town  Fve  come  unto 
When  the  journey  of  the  day  was  done  ; 

But  ere  twilight  to  morning  grew 
Or  the  skies  quickened — I  was  gone. 

And  many's  the  winding  road  I've  trod. 
And  grassy  track  and  endless  plain — 

But  the  same  way  and  the  same  road 
I  may  not  travel  twice  again. 

Oh  !  place  your  heart  within  my  hand, 

I'll  carry  it  all  the  weary  way, 
Until  we  reach  that  other  land 

I  saw  in  dreams  but  yesterday. 

C  (  17  ) 


But  if  you  give  your  heart  to  me, 
'Tvvere  better  you  had  cast  it  out 

Into  the  gnawing  mouth  of  the  sea 
When  the  wind  whirls  the  foam  about. 


And  if  you  give  your  heart — each  year 

You'll  watch  grass  grow  on  the  spring's  track, 

And  winter's  hobbling  steps  draw  near — 
But  I  shall  never  more  come  back. 


You'll  see  day  set  and  the  slow  mist 
About  forlorn  grey  woodlands  curled, 

Whilst  I,  whose  lips  you  have  not  kissed, 
Am  wandering  on  the  brink  of  the  world. 


When  the  black  frosts  creep  coldly  in, 
And  the  loud-laughing  earth  is  dumb — 

You'll  watch  the  shivering  dawn  begin. 
You'll  call  for  me  ;   I  shall  not  come. 


Oh  !  never  more  by  hill  or  down. 
Wind-trodden  moor  or  secret  place. 

Or  far  forgotten  fairy  town 

Shall  you  for  ever  see  my  face. 

(   i8  ) 


Farewell  :  the  sun  has  risen,  blind, 
A  flickering  lamp  by  weak  hands  lit- 

Heard  ye  that  laughter  on  the  wind? 
Farewell — I  follow  after  it. 


(  19  ) 


The   Home-coming 


I  will  not  sail  again,  I  will  not  wander  more, 
Who  have  found  no  thing  of  all   that   I  went 
seeking  for  ! 

Only  my  staff  and  pack  and  the  shoes  in  which 

I  stand  : 
But  my  love  I  have  not  found  in  any  clime  or 

land. 

My  jerkin  of  green  leather  is  sodden  through 

with  foam. 
And  I've   not  a  penny  in  my  purse  now  I've 

come  home  ! 

— Oh  !  shut  the  window  close  and  make  a  roaring 

fire 
Put  meat  upon  the  table — for  this  is  my  desire. 

Let  wine  be  poured  in  plenty  and  soup  stir  in 

the  pot, 
To  cheer  a  heart  that  loved  too  well — and  was 

loved  not. 

And  when  the  feast  is  done,  I  pray  you   make 

my  bed — 
'Tis  there  that  I  ivill  sleep,  as  soundly  as  the  dead. 

(  20  ) 


'Tis  there  that  I  will   lie  in  slumber  warm  and 

deep  : 
Oh  !  when  the  morn  comes  round  again,  break 

not  my  sleep  ! 

And  rouse  me  not  at  all,  though  I  should  sleep 

a  year, 
Where  I'm  lying  warm  and  happy,  a-dreaming 

of  my  dear  ! 

And  rouse  me  not  at  all,  I  charge  you,  by  your 

love  : — 
I'll  sleep  till  the  dead  awaken — and  that's  not 

long  enough  ! 


(    21     ) 


The    Ghost 

"Oh! — who   is    this    that    calls    through    the 

grey  rain  to  me?" — 
"  Oh  ! — it's  I  you  loved,  and  loved  too  well,  and 

I've  been  drowned  at  sea." 
"  But  if  it's  you  I  loved  so  well,  and  if  it's  you 

I  lost. 
You  who  came  not  as  a  living  man,  why  come 

you  now  as  a  ghost?" 

"  Oh  !  proud  and  foolish  was  my  heart,  but  now 

my  pride  is  done, 
I'm  but  a  weary  waif,  driven  through  the  lone 

seas,  alone." — 
"  Oh  !  many's  the  time,  day  out,  day  in,  I  called 

in  vain  to  you, 
Now  you  may  knock  at  my  closed  door  :  I  shall 

not  let  you  through." 

"Is  there  no  shelter  then  for  me?"      "Fast 

bolted  is  the  door." 
"And  is  your  heart  all  dead  to  me?"     "Too 

late  you  come,  therefore  ! 
Comfort  you  as  best  you    may,   drift  seaward 

with  the  rain — 
The  heart  which  died  for  a  living  man,  wakes 

not  for  the  dead  again  !  " 
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Song  of  the  Seafarers 

We  have  forgotten  the  old  ways  of  earth, 

— The  heavy  ways  where  now  we  wander  not ; 

The  cities  and  the  countries  of  our  birth, 

And  those  who  loved  us  well — we  have  forgot. 

The  wild-winged  seagulls  scream  about  our  path  ; 

The  winds  and  waters  are  our  enemies  ; 
The  sea  has  overthrown  us  with  her  wrath. 

And  vexed  us  and  destroyed  us  with  her  peace. 

We  seek  for  that  which  none  has  found — we  eat 
The  salt  weed,  and  our  mouths  are  choked 
with  rain. 
What   of  the   earth,    and   are    her    fruits    still 
sweet  ? — 
Pray  God,  we  never  tread  the  earth  again  ! 
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Lines 

I  gather  in  my  arms  full  sheaves 

Of  blossoms,  plucked  from  some  dim  garden- 
close. 

The  way  thither  none  knows 
Save  I.     All  carpeted  with  fallen  leaves 
It  is,  which  are  but  memories, 

Faint,  fugitive  and  sweet. 
Dropped  silently  from  my  soul's  orchard  trees. 

Which  I  disturb  with  lingering  slow  feet. 
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The  Rim  away 


I've  lost  my  favourite  dream,  good  lack  ! — 

She  was  so  swift,  I  might  not  hold  her  ! 
I  run  hot-footed  on  her  track, 

But  she  has  wings  on  either  shoulder — 
She  fled  from  me  last  Spring, 

And  now  the  Summer's  done  : 
Out  upon  the  crafty  thing  ! — 

She  has  wings  and  I  have  none. 
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The  Pedlar 

I  am  a  merchant  of  strange  wares  ! 

The  market-places  know  me  not : — 
Yet  with  all  laughing  wayfarers, 

High  and  low,  I  cast  my  lot. 
The  last  street  that  ever  I  trod 

Made  my  feet  so  ache — I  swore 
By  Hermes,  the  wanderers'  god. 

No  town  should  ever  see  me  more  ! 
The  wind  rose,  the  rain  came  down, 

Little  cared  I  for  wind  or  rain — 
There's  not  a  door  in  any  town 

Shall  open  to  let  me  through  again  ! 

A  fine  wa}^  of  life  is  mine  ! 

Golden  fruits  I  have  to  eat, 
And  if  for  hunger  I  repine, 

My  dreams  fly  forth  and  bring  me  meat. 
I  nothing  lack  for  comradeship, 

Each  man's  dwelling  is  my  home  ; 
And  a  free  berth  on  every  ship 

That  sails  the  seas  of  Christendom. 
I  have  such  treasures  in  my  pack  ! 

Yet,  I'll  be  poor  when  I  am  old — 
For  I'd  sell  the  lot  for  a  cup  of  sack 

Warm  and  red  when  the  wind  blows  cold. 
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I  was  born  in  a  green  vale, 

In  the  far  land  of  Arcady  ; 
My  mother  carried  the  milking-pail, 

My  father  was  never  known  to  me. 
Light-footed  as  a  goat  was  I, 

Music  pricked  me  like  a  goad, 
I  danced  low  and  I  danced  high 

And  out  at  last  on  the  high  road — 
Come,  ye  muses,  bring  me  aid, 

Teach  me  to  sing  as  is  most  fit. 
How  merrily  I  ply  my  trade, 

And  how  all  men  should  envy  it ! 
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Songs  of  aphrodite  (I) 

A  slow  rain  falls,  and  this 

Is  no  such  white,  sun-trodden,  fragrant  shore 
As  echoed  once  beneath  the  feet 
Of  Aphrodite's  rose-crowned  votaries — 

Nay — for  those  feet  are  still,  and  never  more 
Shall  rose  and  myrtle  in  one  garland  meet. 

Yet,  in  this  colder  place. 

On  the  chill  surface  of  this  passionless  sea, 
And  in  these  winds  which  blow  with  harsher 
breath. 
Some  delicate,  strange  grace 
Still  lingers  hesitatingly. 

On    days    when    wind    and    wave    seem 
soothed  to  death. 

Ambiguous — a  gleam 

Half  seen  and  brief,  of  legendary  foam 

Blown   from  far  seas,  whose  shores  are 
consecrate 
To  the  white  mystery  of  immortal  dream  : 
— Sweet    as    warm,    perfume-trailing    winds 
which  come 

From  fading  gardens,  when  the  year  is 
late. 
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Songs  of  Aphrodite  (II) 

Too  passionless  twilight  ! 

Sweeping  the  wave-distracted,  weary  land 
And  the  land-weary  sea, 
With  pinions  noiseless  as  a  seagull's  flight : — 
Oh  !  heart  of  mine,  no  wise,  beneficent  hand 
Of  twilight  falls  on  thee  ! 

And  canst  thou  not  forget — 

Wild  heart,  insatiate  still  and  still  the  same 
As  when  found  worthy  of  a  god's  embrace  ! 
Since  then  how  many  suns  have  risen  and  set? — 
Oh  !  canst  thou  not  forget  that  thou  wert  flame 
In  thy  last  dwelling-place  ! 
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Songs  of  Aphrodite  (III) 

Oh  !  wind,  forever  blowing  South, 
Pausing  to  listen  in  mid-flight, 

What  is  this  rumour  thou  hast  heard? 
Has  Aphrodite's  golden  mouth 

Whispered,  all  laughter  and  delight, 
Some  magical  new  word  ? 


That  all  the  dancing  sea 

Leaps  and  exults  to-day  and  flings 

Its  waves  aloft,  high  and  still  higher,  above 
The  shining  cliffs,  which  seem  to  be 

— All  white  with  scattered  foam  and  seagulls' 
wings — 
Altars  of  some  lost  ritual  of  love. 
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Ode  to  Aphrodite 


Not  from  calm  waters  only  has  she  sprung, 
Not  only  from  the  swing  of  somnolent  tides, 
But  from  grey  depths  by  swart  rocks  overhung, 
And  icy  caverns  where  the  whirlwind  hides. 
Her    hair   which    keeps    the  earliest   lights   of 

morn — 
All    radiant  with   white   stars   of    shimmering 

foam, — 
Her  feet  whose  touch  makes  green  the  earth,  her 

hands 
Laden  with  beauty,  these  the  winds  have  torn  ; 
For  she  has  been  where  angry  tempests  roam 
Along  the  borders  of  distracted  lands. 
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And  she  is  of  the  sea,  yet  not  alone 

Born  of  its  sleep,  and  calm  and  amorous  haze. 

But  of  fierce  waves  whose  wrath  has  overthrown 

Vessels  which  wander  down  remote  sea  ways — 

But  of  the  midnight's  starless  solitude 

On  desolate  wastes  where  never  ship  has  strayed, 

And  only  weeds  in  forlorn  tangle  drift ; 

For  she  has  shared  in  the  sea's  every  mood. 

And  of  its  light  and  darkness  is  she  made. 

And  to  her  lovers  brings  the  sea  for  gift. 
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Wherefore  the  shrine  that  is  for  her  most  meet 
Is   one   bright-gleaming    on    some    dangerous 

shore 
Where  the  slow  dancers  on  gold-sandalled  feet 
May  feel  the  sea  wind  sweep  across  the  floor  ; 
Where  every  cloud  of  the  storm-laden  skies 
Shall  cast  its  shadow,  and  the  sullen  rain 
Enter  at  will,  and  the  soft  dove's  low  call 
Be  mingled  with  the  seagulls'  mournful  cries — 
Where,  when  the  flickering  altar  fires  are  vain, 
The  flaming  storm  may  light  her  festival. 
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The  Nympholept 


I  would  that  I  might  find  in  any  place 
Rest  from  thine  ardent  and  prohibited  face  ! 
Thy  face  which  flashed  on  me  'mongst  changing 

trees, 
Leaves  and  soft  shadows,  fugitive  as  these, 
One  instant  only,  but  that  fitful  gleam, — 
— Oh  !  Thou  who  art  a  dream  born  of  a  dream  — 
Has  maddened  me,  and  changed  and  left  undone, 
Broken  and  wasted  in  the  sight  of  the  sun. 
Yet,  what  art  thou?     The  warm  winds  of  the 

West, 
Sun  and  essential  spring  made  manifest, 
With  visionary  elusive  lips  and  eyes, 
Touched  with  the  laughter  of  the  morning  skies — 
No  more  ;  yet  cleaving  me  as  the  sun  cleaves 
With  one  clear  shaft  the  interwoven  leaves, 
Thou,  light  as  sleep,  canst  perfectly  control 
Me  and  make  dust  of  what  was  body  and  soul — 
I  who   am    substance — thou  who  art   shadow  : 

yea, 
A  very  dream  consumes  my  life  away — 
A  thing  of  air,  a  various  creature,  made 
Of  evanescent  light  and  haunted  shade. 
There  is   no   way,   though   all    strange  things 

should  be, 
No  way  at  all,  O  !  Wonderful,  to  thee. 
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Not  if  a  wild  steed  without  bridle  or  bit 

I  mount  my  angry  love  and  follow  it 

Pursuing  thee,  till,  the  last  barrier  passed. 

Thou  fallest  breathless  in  my  arms  at  last. 

Not  if  I  set  my  love  upon  thy  track 

A  sleuth-hound  which  shall  find  and  drag  thee 

back 
To  me,  who  holding  thee  by  right  of  pain 
Shall  let  thee  go,  ah  !  never  more  agnin. 
But  thou  art  not — and  this  fine  frantic  fire 
Which  fills  my  veins  with  intimate  desire. 
Would  touch  thee  not,  more  than  a  sudden  start 
Of  flame  can  kindle  the  sea's  frozen  heart. 
Yet,  how  evade  thee  ! — how  shall  man  escape 
Torment  which  clothes  itself  in  a  dream's  shape? 
How  break  the  many  threads  intangible 
And  the  fine  fetters  of  thy  limitless  spell? 
Wilt  thou  who  arrogantly  dost  possess. 
By  the  mere  thought  of  thy  waste  loveliness, 
Me  utterly — not  somehow  overleap 
The  shallow  barriers  of  death's  doubtful  sleep? 
Wilt  thou  not  pass  the  thin  bounds  of  the  grave, 
Haunting  me  at  thy  will,  with  none  to  save. 
Seeing  thou  thyself  art  but  a  phantom?    I 
Escape  thee  never,  whether  I  live  or  die  1 
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In  J  I 
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Not  a  whisper  stirs  the  woods,  scarce  a  gleam 
Breaks   the  thickly  twining   boughs,   'tis  an 
hour 
Purposeless  and  silent,  voiceless  as  a  dream  : 
— Oh,  for  a  little  moment  let  the  dream  have 
power  ! — 
I  will  be  quiet  a  little  and  listen  to  my  dream. 

Something  violent  and  sweet  and  kind  and  free 
Lurks    beneath    the    branches,    and    where 
shadows  creep 
Through   paths   of  cool    green    bracken    stirs, 
bewildering  me. 
— Oh  !  what  is  this  that  lies  on  the  other  side 
of  sleep, 
Which  was  once,  is  not  now,  and  never  again 
shall  be? 
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Iseulfs  Song 


The  silver  larches  in  the  wood 

Were  all  a-tremble  where  I  stood. 

And  when  through  the  dark  wood  he  came 
I  thought  the  boughs  must  burst  in  flame, 
But  silver  still,  they  shone  the  same. 

My  eyes  saw  not,  neither  knew — 
His  sharp  kisses  pierced  me  through. 
Stark  I  stood  'twixt  tree  and  tree, 
Like  a  wave  from  the  wild  sea — 
Hungry  as  death  he  sprang  on  me  ! 

Sudden  as  a  sword  laid  bare 

The  moonbeams  flashed  among  my  hair — 
I  laughed — so  soft  the  moonbeams  shone — 
"  Even  so  the  steel  shall  fall  anon. 
But  now — the  night  has  scarce  begun." 

Shining  silver  rose  the  morn 
Betwixt  the  larches  and  hawthorn — 
The  cold  dews  lay  on  my  feet. 
Only  my  heart  so  loudly  beat. 
There  seemed  no  sound  on  earth  save  it ! 

There  was  no  sound  else,  by  the  Rood  ! 

Then  the  dawn  rushed  through  the  wood — 
A  gay  dawn — on  sparkling,  bright 
Fiery  wings,  tipped  with  sunlight. — 
God  ! — God  ! — that  I  might  die  ere  night  ! 
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Le  Voyage  en  Cyth^re 
The  Return 

An  old  garden  with  higfh  yew-hedges.  Beneath  a  group  of 
elms  is  the  marble  bust  of  a  laughing  faun,  garlanded  with 
roses — but  the  roses  are  dead. 

(Philomele  is  seated  on  a  marble  bench— she  has  a  dis- 
consolate, woebegone  air  and  one  of  the  ivory  sticks  of  her  fan 
is  broken.  Suddenly  Arlequin  enters  :  he  appears  worn  and 
travel-stained.  Philomele  starts,  turns  round,  but  looks  at  him 
angrily  without  smiling.) 

Philomele 
Ah  !  you — returned  ! 

Arlequin 

Your  most  unhappy  slave 
Comes,  full  of  deep  humility,  to  crave 
Forgiveness. 

Philomele 

Good  !  I  see  that  past  all  doubt 
You  have  been  punished. 

Arlequin 

Like  a  flame  put  out 
I  come,  to  be  rekindled  by  your  lips  — 
Ah  !  but  the  motion  of  those  hateful  ships, 
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The  comfortless  cold  waters  ! — Never  more 
Shall  I,  preserve  me  heaven,  leave  the  shore ! — 
I  am  punished  truly. 

Philomele 

Yet  how  eagerly 
You  turned  away  that  morning  and  left  me 
Upon  the  shore  alone,  unkissed  ! — How  then 
You  have  the  courage  to  return  again, 
I  cannot  guess  ! 

Arlequin 
A  shameful  fugitive 
I  come. 

Philomele 
Nay,  shameless  rather. 

Arlequin 

Princess,  forgive  ! 

Philomele 
Forgive  ! — I  did  not  even  miss  you  ! 

Arlequin 

Low 
Before  your  feet,  behold  all  grey  with  woe, 
A  wise  man  and  a  changed  ! — Alas  !  those  days 
Spent  on  the  wet  deplorable  sea-ways, 
A  nightmare,  horrible  indeed — 
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Philomele 

You  seem 
Not  to  have  found  Cythera  then  ? 

Arlequin 

A  dream, 
A  dream  distraught,  it  is  and  nothing  more — 
A  treacherous  dream  ! 

Philomele 

What,  all  that  rosy  shore 
Where  very  love  dwells  and  all  happiness 
— The  poet's  land  ? 

Arlequin 
'Tis  but  a  dream — and  less  ! 

Philomele 
But  all  those  wondrous  tales  then? 

Arlequin 

All  are  lies. 

Philomele 

You  found  small  favour  in  Queen  Venus'  eyes 
I  understand  —poor  dupe  ! — 
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Arlequin 

I  was  but  led 
By  a  false  rumour — and  the  others  sped 
Sadly,  even  as  I  ! 

Philomele 

The  others? — Yes  — 
Where  are  they? 

Arlequin 

Truly  I  know  not,  Princess. 
Wrecked  on  some  savage  rock  perchance  or 

cast 
On  a  desert  island.     I  can  but  hope  at  last 
They  will  return  as  I. 

Philomele 

But  did  you  not 
Then  reach  Cythera? 

Arlequin 

Ah  !  the  accursed  spot ! 
And   thrice   accursed   the   poets   who    sing 

thereof ! 
— ^Dedicated  to  disastrous  love  — 
Love  the  destroyer,  Amor  infelix — 
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Philomele 

Thus 
I  warned  you  ! 

Arlequin 

Hear  the  ills  that  fell  on  us  ! 
When  we  embarked — and  I,  alas  !  gone  mad, 
Left  you  whose  eyes  alone  can  make  me  glad, 
Whose  lips  the  sweetest  in  the  world  recall — 

Philomele  {severely) 
Continue. 

Arlequin 

Full  of  laughter  were  we  all  ; 
Our    barque    most    gaily    decked    as    well- 
beseemed 
Those  who  set  sail  towards  happiness  long 

dreamed. 
Long  thought  of,  and  our  sails  were  all  of 

silk- 
Creamy  and  white  like  softly  curdled  milk. 
Our  oars  were  gold  to  meet  the  angry  seas. 
And  even  as  gold  we  glittered  ;  the  Marquise 
Was  wittier  than  I  have  ever  known — 

Philomele  [interrupting) 

Enough  ! 
How  long  it  takes  to  reach  the  isle  of  love  ! 
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Arlequin 

Pardon,  Princess,  a  brief  unhappy  tale 
It  is  when  all  is  done  !     Thus  we  set  sail, 
And  shortly  ere  the  close  of  the  third  night 
Saw  very  near  the  isle  of  our  delight. 
Then  gleefully  we  rose  and  hand  in  hand 
Stood  on   the  decks  to  greet  that  fortunate 

land — 
But  then,  alas  !  a  sudden  wind  up-leapt 
And  tore  our  sails  in  shreds  :    the  Marquise 

wept  ; 
I  seized  the  helm,  yet  little  could  I  do  ! 
We  drove  ashore,  the  ship  was  broken  in  two 
Upon  the  blackest  rocks  in  all  the  world  ! 
A  gaunt  wave  seized  upon  me  and  up-hurled 
Me  on  the  highest,  where  all  drenched  with 

spray 
I  lay  and  shivered  for  a  night  and  day, 
Until  a  fishing-boat — but  I  will  tell 
The  rest  when  you  command  me. — Philomele, 
Have  you  no  pity? 

Philomele 

None, — and  yet  to  speak 
Truth,  this  has  been  the  very  dreariest  week 
That  ever  living  mortal  maid  has  known  ! 
I  could  not  live  in  Paradise  alone  ! 
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What,  with  no  man  to  praise  or  call  me  fair! 
For  three  whole  days  I  have  not  done  my  hair ! 
I  cannot  fan  myself  although  the  heat 
Is  insupportable — I  cannot  eat. 
How  often  did  I  wish  I  had  faced  death 
On  the  high  seas!  Why,  even  the  faun's  wreath 
Is  faded — see  what  untold  misery, 
Perverse   and    fickle,   you   have  brought   on 
me! — 

Arlequin 
But  you  forgive  ? 

Philomele 

Only  because  I  must — 
Another  day  and  I  should  fall  to  dust, 
And  so  I  pardon. 

Arlequin 

This  is  holy  ground  ! 
Princess,  I  swoon,  for  now  I  have  surely  found 
Cythera  !     'Twas  love's  self  that  made  me  fail. 

Philomele  {anxiously) 
And  am  I  fair  still  ? 

Arlequin  {looking  at  her  critically) 

Perhaps  a  little  pale, 
Otherwise  like  Queen  Venus'  self. 
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Philomele 

Alas! 
'Tis  three  days  since  I  dared  consult  my  glass. 
I  tremble  now — but  yet,  a  touch  of  red 
You  think?     The  melancholy  life  I've  led 
Has  surely  left  its  mark  !     I'll  not  be  long  ; 
Get  your  guitar  and  make  me  a  new  song, 
And  hold  yourself  forgiven — more  or  less  ! — 
Arlequin,  wait,  I  go  to  change  my  dress. 
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Thou  hast,  in  all  thy  ways,  made  manifest 
So  well  the  gold  and  haunted  mysteries  of 
That  land  of  memory  and  of  love 
Which   lies,   hazy  with  sunshine,   towards  the 

West, 
That,  beholding  thee, 
I  watch  the  silver  birches  move, 
Stirred  very  faintly  by  a  wind  from  the  sea  ; 
And  the  strange  bright  fall 
Of  twilight  rose  and  golden  overall. 
For  round  about  thee  clings 
A  gladness  and  a  rumour  of  old  wars. 
Flash   of  the   light   sword  springing  from    its 

sheath — 
Born  as  thou  art  beneath 
Unknown  and  fatal  stars  : 
Authentically  thou  art  the  child  of  kings  ! 
And  all  that  glory  which  we  long  deemed  dead. 
And  was  no  more  than  disinherited, 
Now  lives  again  in  thee  and  the  leaping  wave, 
And  is  most  proudly  on  thy  head 
Set  like  a  crown  snatched  from  a  grave  ! 
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«y/  Dirge 


Let  not  around  her  brows  be  set 

Earth's  golden  blossoms  for  a  coronet ! 

For  she  was  of  the  sea  and  not  of  earth  : 

Grey  waters  gave  her  birth. 

And  she  who  sleeps  thus  soundly  shall  become 

Grey  mist  and  elemental  foam. 

Pluck  not  for  her  rich  blooms  whose  passionate 

scent 
Might  stab  her  soul  with  waking  discontent — 
Rather  those  petals  by  light  winds  blown  down 
From  the  waves'  crest  should  be  her  crown — 
— Ah !  me,  what  salt,  faint,  savourless  perfume 

stirs 
Round  these  fast-fading  flowers  of  hers  ! 
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"  Ha?k  to  the  Rain  !  " 

F"or  my  great  weariness  pity  me  ! 

I  am  as  weary  as  may  be. 

There  was  no  time  to  pause  or  rest — 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
Of  all  the  days  this  is  the  heaviest  ! 
(How  many  hours  before  night  comes  again?) 

Like  wind,  like  smoke,  like  flame,  I  ran — 
At  mid  o'  night  that  cry  began  ! 
I  heard  him  cry  at  my  bedside — 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
And  I  answered  when  he  cried. 

Bitter  cold  the  years  have  passed 
Since  I  heard  his  voice  :  the  last 
Time  he  cursed  me.     And  the  years 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
Have  not  dulled  his  voice  in  my  ears. 

Then  his  face  was  like  the  white 
Snow  frozen  hard  in  the  moonlight. 
I  lied — my  lips  were  hard  and  hot — 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
My  lips  slew,  yet  he  died  not. 
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Like  quenched  flame  his  love  went  out 
And  then  he  cursed  me  ;  round  about 
My  head  his  words  flew  on  dark  wings 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
And  hissed  and  hurt  like  living  things  ! 

Silently  I  saw  him  go  ; 

I  would  not  have  him  stay — I  know 

Hate  of  him  made  my  eyes  dim 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
For  the  treachery  I  had  wrought  on  him  ! 

Afterwards  I  wept ;  each  day 
Sped  slowly  on  in  the  old  way, 
Only  since  he  came  no  more 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
I  was  all  dead  at  the  heart's  core, 

Until  last  night  ;  when  suddenly 

Through  my  sleep  I  heard  him  cry, 

I  heard  his  voice  pierce  through  my  sleep — 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
His  voice  which  called,  though  I  slept  deep, 

Crying  to  me,  crying  to  me. 

Up  I  sprang,  I  might  not  see. 

So  dark  the  night  was — yet  his  cry 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
Seemed  a  lamp  I  must  see  him  by  ! 
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I  was  like  a  spirit  freed 
From  sin,  because  in  his  great  need 
He  called  me.     Almost  I  believed, 
(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 

0  Jesu  !  that  his  love  still  lived  ! 

And  so  I  might  not  pause.     Without, 
The  wind  whirled  the  leaves  about  ; 
Like  a  dead  leaf  from  the  path 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
It  seized  and  whirled  me  in  its  wrath. 

1  cared  not — for  no  wind  I  cared  ! 

The  long  grass  caught  me  and  ensnared 
My  feet ;  I  slipped  and  stumbled  on. 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
Dawn  broke — my  toil  was  scarce  begun  ! 

Of  one  thing  was  I  sore  afraid 

Lest  the  voice  I  heard  should  cease.    I  prayed 

My  heart  out,  that  it  might  not  cease — 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
And  then  I  heard  it  moan  in  the  trees. 

At  last  all  stark  in  the  sunlight 
I  saw  his  dwelling-place  in  sight — 
The  shining  window  panes,  the  tall 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
Door  set  deep  in  the  grey  wall  ; 
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And  then  I  entered.     God  in  Heaven  ! 
Thou  knowest  that  he  had  forgiven — 
Thou  knowest — yet  with  no  word  said, 

(Hark  to  the  rain  !) 
I  live  on  and  he  is  dead — 
He  who  loved — I  who  betrayed. — 
(How  many  hours  before  night  comes  again?) 
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JVea7y-well 

There  is  no  mirror  where  I  dwell, 

And  I  was  fain  to  see 
From  the  smooth  depths  of  Weary-well 

My  face  smile  back  at  me. 

But  now  if  I  should  stoop  to  gaze 

Where  the  still  water  lies, 
I  could  not  even  see  my  face 

For  the  tears  within  my  eyes  ! 
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The  Retur7i 

The  barren,  bleak  unprofitable  day- 
Had  wept  itself  away  ; 
And  night,  malevolent  and  loud,  rode  forth 

Wild-winged,  from  out  the  North. 
I  sat  and  watched  the  stealthy  shadows  fall 

Shuddering  along  the  wall, 
And  smiled,  because  after  my  long  dis-ease 

I  had  at  last  found  peace. 
When,  all  at  once,  came  the  shrill,  sudden  din 

Of  the  wind  rushing  in. 
And  some  one  groping  through  the  unlighted 
hall 

With  hesitant  footfall— 
And  then  there  stood,  half  hidden  by  the  gloom, 

On  the  threshold  of  the  room, 
The  Wanderer,  who  so  many  years  had  gone 

Through  the  rough  world  alone. 
I  did  not  even  rise,  but  through  the  dim 

Twilight  beckoned  to  him  ; 
There  was  a  chair  drawn  close  to  mine  :  he  came 

And  warmed  his  feet  at  the  flame,— 
But  neither  of  us  spoke — so  glad  we  were 

To  see  each  other  there  ! 
Only  I  could  have  wept  to  see  the  trace 

On  his  once  laughing  face 
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Of  some  new  pain  I  might  not  understand  : 

Wherefore  I  took  his  hand, 
Yet  would  not  ask  why,  battered  and  footsore. 

He  had  come  back  once  more, 
Since  well  I  knew  those  by  long  toils  oppressed 

Need  nothing  else  save — rest. 
Thus  silently  we  sat,  and  when,  at  last 

It  was  midnight,  and  past, 
He  rose  and  kissed  me  :  then  the  tears  rushed 
forth. 

That  kiss  was  so  well  worth 
All  I  had  suffered  through  the  empty  years  : 

So  then  I  felt  his  tears. 
And  in  the  dying  flame  of  the  firelight, 

Faltering,  he  said  "  Good  night." 
— With  my  own  hands  I  had  prepared  his  bed — 

"  My  dear,  good  night,"  I  said. 
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^A   Greeting 


Whence  hast  thou  come? 

From  a  wild-wood  home, 

Or  far  away  where  the  hill-winds  roam, 

Or  from  blue  seas  where  the  waves  are  leaping 

All  splashed  and  bright  with  foam — 

And  the  moon  has  the  tides  in  her  keeping? — 

Welcome  !  welcome  ! 

Thou  hast  the  air 

Of  a  wayfarer, 

Ever  alert  to  dream  and  dare, 

Who  has  lived  and  wrestled 

With  wind  and  hill-wind  and  wave  so  long. 

He  has  turned  them  all  to  a  whirling  song 

Such  as  the  eaglet  screamed  when  it  nestled 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  storm, 

And  the  pine-woods  rang 

With  mirth  and  rocked  and  murmured  and  sang  ! 

Art  thou  not  weary 

Of  storm  and  wave  and  the  eagle's  eyrie? 

Thy  many  toils — now  cease  therefrom  ! — 

Turn  thine  eyes,  which  fain  would  sleep. 

Towards  the  sunset,  towards  the  West. — 

— Oh  !  glad  wanderer  from  the  hill-ways  steep, 

Welcome  and  rest  ! 
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Ntght  Song 


Ah  !  see  how  tenderly  arise 

The  stars  in  the  faint  fragile  skies  ! 

And  the  full  moon 

Will  call  forth  soon 

Moths  which  deep  in  the  wood's  shadow  lie, 

And  are  but  dreams  flying  forth  visibly  ! 

Where  goest  thou? 

I  follow. 

Where  goest  thou,  on  what  dream  quest, 

Under  the  sweep  of  the  rowan  bough, 

Into  the  hidden  hollow? 

A  secret  way  thou  knowest — 

I  feel  the  toss 

Of  the  leaves  across 

My  face,  and  my  feet  are  deep  in  moss  ! 

And  I  know  not  whither 

Thou  leadest  me, 

To  moors  of  heather 

Or  away  to  the  sea  ! 

Yet  I  come,  I  come, 

Through  wood-ways  deep, 

To  build  our  home 

In  the  heart  of  sleep  ! 
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The  Ride 

Into  the  dawn  we  rode  ;  the  sun 

Flung  wide  his  web  of  tangled  fire — 

Day  and  our  kindled  hearts  were  one 
When  you  and  I  had  our  desire. 

First  a  long,  white  stretch  of  road, 

And  the  moor  beyond,  and  beyond,  the  sea  ! 
Your  joyful  spirit  overflowed 

Like  a  sacred  stream  and  christened  me — 

Christened  me  by  a  name  unknown 
Yet  amongst  men — a  ruddy  name. 

Which  proved  me  yours  and  yours  alone. 
And  bit  into  my  soul  like  flame. 

Ah  !  the  glad  rush  of  the  morning  wind — 
Where  is  the  end? — Not  here,  not  there  : 

We  shall  leave  the  winds  and  the  world  behind, 
But  our  ride  shall  end  not  anywhere. 

Haste  !  oh,  haste  !  for  the  sea's  awake — 
Haste,  whilst  the  golden  watch-fires  glow 

Less   fierce,    less   wild   than   our   hearts  which 
break 
With  a  weight  of  a  joy  no  speech  can  show. 
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Folded  close  in  the  wind's  embrace, 

We  rise  to  the  pitch  of  the  wind's  wild  mood  ; 
A  new  earth  springs  in  the  old  one's  place 

And  we  gaze  on  it — and  find  it  good. 

We  have  chosen  the  dawn  to  be  our  guide, 
And  we'll  never  end  what  we've  begun — 

Who  shall  stay  us,  beloved,  we  who  ride 
Swift  as  flame  to  the  heart  of  the  sun  ? 
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«y/  Poet  at  the  Court  of  Pa?i 

A  green  field.     Pan  in  the  centre 
surrounded  by  Nymphs.     He  speaks. 

Pan 

Earth  and  I  are  tired  of  Spring 
Too  late  and  too  long  loitering  ! — 
Her  pale  face  and  maiden  wiles, 
Ready  tears  and  fickle  smiles, 
Weary  us  :  the  time  has  come  : 
Chilly  Spring  must  hasten  home  ! 
Delay  not.  Spring,  thy  reign  is  over — 
Summer's  a  more  wanton  lover. 
Have  ye  found  her,  have  ye  seen 
Sweet  foreshowings  of  our  Queen, 
All  ye  nymphs  I  bade  go  greet 
With  welcome  her  returning  feet? 
If  ye  find — 

A  Nymph 
We  have — we  have  ! 

Pan 

Found  ? 

A  Nymph 

A  rosebud  red  and  brave 
Ready  to  burst  in  flower  almost. 
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Another  Nymph 
And  I  not  one  bud  but  a  host  ! 

Pan 

For  every  bud  that  opened  is 
Ye  shall  have — 

A  Nymph 
Ah  !  Pan—? 

Pan 

A  kiss. 

Third  Nymph 

Deep  within  the  woods  I  found, 
Where  the  wind  moves  without  sound, 
All  the  thickets  one  pink  flush 
Of  wild  roses,  and  a  thrush 
Singing,  singing,  singing  his  song. 
And  the  nightingale  all  night  long  ! 

Pan 

Such  signs  unto  our  Queen  belong  ! 

Fourth  Nymph 

I  have  seen  tall  hollyhocks. 
Meadow-sweet,  and  ladies'  smocks. 
And  where  the  wood  all  green  and  chill  is 
A  pool,  knee-deep  in  water-lilies. 
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Third  Nymph 
And  I  have  seen — 

Fifth  Nymph 

Tall  lilies  spun — 

Third  Nymph 
From  moonbeams  flickered  o'er  with  sun  ! 

Pan 

Ye  have  done  well,  but  who  comes  here? 
Can  this  be  Summer's  messenger? 
Whose  shaking  head  and  haggard  eyes, 
Blanched  cheek  and  mouth  wide  with  surprise, 
Proclaims  him  one  whom  stern  priests  lead 
Upon  the  altar  stone  to  bleed, 
Bound  hand  and  foot — 

\A  crowd  of  Nymphs  advance^  the  Poet  in 
their  midst.  He  is  bound  xmth  ivy,  vine  and 
honeysuckles,  and  can  hardly  breathe  for 
terror.  ] 

A  Nymph 

O  !  glorious  Pan  ! 

Another 

We  have  done  best — 

Another 

We  bring — 
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Another 

A  man  ! 
Another 

Who  sang  of  Summer — 

Another 

And  of  thee 
So  daintily  we  deemed  that  he 
Summer's  herald  well  might  be  ! 

Pan 

How  came  it? 

A  Nymph 
In  the  wood  he  lay 
Close  and  sheltered  at  noonday, 
And  we  heard  him  sing  so  sweet 
No  nightingale  might  equal  it ; 
For  delight  we  might  not  stir. 

[The  Poet  makes  iinld  efforts  to  free  himself.  \ 

Strive  not,  pretty  prisoner  ;— 
And  we  heard  him  cry  upon 
Pan,  whose  reign  (he  vowed)  was  done. 
Making  lamentation. 
"Ah  Pan,  Pan,  great  Pan,"  he  said, 
"  Woe  worth  the  world,  now  thou  art  dead  ! 
Woe  worth  the  world,  and  woe  worth  me 
Who  should  have  lived  in  Arcady  ! 
And  ye  nymphs  and  oreads, 
Dancing  girls,  and  laughing  lads, — 
Where  are  ye?"    And  we  answered,  "  Here." 
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Another  Nymph 
Leaping  forth,— 

Another 

He  shrieked  with  fear  ! 

Another 
And  would  have  fled — 

Another 

But  we  pursued 
And  captured  and  with  many-hued 
Garlands  bound,  and  swift  did  bring, 
To  the  Court  of  Pan,  the  King, 
Him  who  so  desired  this  thing  ! 

The  Poet 
Mercy,  mercy,  let  me  go  ! 

A  Nymph 
Why  trembles  he? 

Another 

I  do  not  know. 
Unless  from  very  ecstasy 
That  he,  at  last,  God  Pan  does  see  ! 

The  Poet 
Mercy,  mercy,  maidens  all  ; 
On  you  and  on  your  god  I  call 
That  you  unbind  me.     Heaven  send 
Among  you  all  I  find  some  friend  ! 
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Pan  {musmg) 
'Tis  a  strange  wight — has  he  a  crook  ? 

A  Nymph 
Nay,  a  long  goose-quill — 

Another 

And  a  book. 

Pan 
And  he  can  sing? 

A  Nymph 

And  sweetly  raise 
Such  a  p^ean  in  your  praise 
The  like  I  never  heard. 

Pan 

Why,  then 
Let  him  warble  ! 

The  Poet 
Never  again  ! 
Let  me  escape  and  silent  I 
For  evermore  shall  live  and  die. 
Out  upon  it ! — Who'd  have  thought 
A  poor  poet  could  be  thus  caught  ! 

[He  has  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  fro^n 
the  garlands  and  runs  ojj.  The  Nymphs  "mould 
pursue  him,  but  are  prevented  by  Pan.] 
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Pan 

Nay,  my  girls,  for  he  is  worth 
Nothing,  save  to  make  you  mirth  ! 
Know  that  poets  often  rue 
Greatly  when  their  dreams  come  true 
Well  for  them  dreams  rarely  do  ! 

A  Nymph  {sulkily) 
'Twas  a  lad  to  make  us  sport, 
Love  and  laughter  in  Pan's  Court. 

Pan 

Go  seek  further — you  shall  find 
Other  loves  more  to  your  mind. 
Where  the  fauns  play  seek-and-hide 
In  green  woods  on  the  hill-side  ! 

A  Nymph 

Poets  mean  not  what  they  say  ; 
Give  me  a  shepherd  any  day  ! 

Pan 

Man's  a  strange  thing — here's  a  man 
Fears  and  yet  cries  out  for  Pan  ! 
Singing  'neath  a  tree  he  sits  ; 
When  I  come  he  shakes  to  bits, 
Faints  and  loses  his  five  wits  ! 
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A  Nymph  {suddenly) 
Hark  !  what  is  that? 

Another 

All  the  trees  stir 
With  laughter  floating  here  and  there. 

AXOTHER 

'Tis  Summer  ! 

Another 
Run  to  welcome  her  ! 
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^  Town  at  Night 

When  the  sun  flickers  and  expires, 

See  the  grey  city  light  her  fires  ! 

And  on  her  squalid  bosom  bear, 

With  a  proud,  consecrated  air, 

Jewels  of  pure  flame  so  that  you  might 

Deem  her  crowned  consort  of  the  Night ; 

Now  her  dark  poverty  lies  hid 

Beneath  a  sparkling  coverlid 

So  she  may  flaunt  in  robes  fire-spun. 

Gaily  magnificent  till  dawn  ; 

But  ah,  at  clean  sunrise  must  lay 

Her  garments  of  romance  away  ! 

Even  as  a  dancer  may  see  pass 

Two  reflections  in  her  glass, 

One  all  laughing,  eager  grace 

Who  still,  as  the  night  sets,  gives  place 

To  a  tired  woman  with  white  face  ! 
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tA?!    Ode 


We  who  have  cast  god's  counsel  to  the  wind, 
Where  shall  we  find  peace  ?  Madly  we  have  trod 
Ambiguous  ways  and  to  ourselves  unkind, 
Sought   desperate   and   afraid — yet    found    not 

god- 
Yea,  frantically  sought  him,  with  wine  poured 
Exuberance  of  song  and  scattered  flame, 
Yet,  him  we  worship,  is  he  not  also  lord 
Of  silence?     Doth  not  the  slow  vine  acclaim 
Him  whose  dread  life  is  in  its  branches  stored. 
And  speechlessly  do  homage  to  his  name  ? 


Let  us  seek  some  pleasant  country  where  no  stir 
Nor  tumult  comes,  where  a  calm  river  flows 
Through  lavish  fields  and  woods  of  whispering 

fir. 
And  every  wind  breathes  softly  as  it  goes. 
Where  on  the  placid  surface  of  the  stream, 
A  trembling  mass  of  gold,  reflected  lie. 
Immense  and  fierce  and  silent,  the  supreme 
Rays  of  the  stern  sun's  setting  majesty. 
So  on  our  spirits  hushed  for  a  space  may  gleam 
God's  face,  when  without  word  he  rushes  by. 
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Here  let  us  raise  an  altar,  since  perchance 

In  these  secluded  and  forgotten  ways 

The  god,  having  grown  tired  of  song  and  dance, 

Shall  for  a  moment  make  his  dwelling-place. 

Not  always  may  the  fire  burn,  nor  delight 

Be  sweet,   but  sometimes  when  the  clamorous 

tongue 
Is  silent,  then  the  secret  hands  of  night 
Will  free  those  melodies  which  dwell  among 
Her  shadows,  closely  wrapped  from  the  sun's 

sight,— 
Songs  by  the  lips  of  all  save  dreams  unsung  ! 

Therefore  with  no  insistent  instrument 
Let  us  do  worship,  but,  clear-souled,  devise 
Some  patient  dreaming  song  of  pure  content, 
Such  music  as  gods  love  but  men  despise. 
And  now  those  winds  are  hushed  which  round 

us  blew, 
Let  us  strike  drowsy  notes  from  a  few  strings 
In  meadows  which  the  god  may  come  unto. 
Delighting  in  our  slender  offerings, 
And  even  Love  in  paths  of  shivering  dew. 
Refresh  the  flaming  ardour  of  his  wings. 
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^  Wish 

Place  me  within  a  garden,  set 

Closely  about  with  tower  and  wall, 

And  fold  me  round  as  in  a  net 

Of  delicate  hours  whose  faint  footfall 

Leaves  neither  memory  nor  regret, 

Nor  any  passion,  but  withal 

Dreams,  fragile  as  the  sweeping  shadow 

Of  the  wind  across  the  tall 

Waving  grass  in  a  cool  meadow  : 

A  dream — white-winged,  let  that  be  all  ! 

No  other  treasure  bring  to  me. 

For  passion,  hope  and  memory 

Are  like  those  fretful  streams  which  run 

Ever  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sea. 

Through  a  waste  wilderness  of  sand. 

Their  restless  journey  never  done  ; 

Or  scattered  sparks  of  a  firebrand 

Tossed  aloft  from  hand  to  hand 

In  endless,  weary  revelry. 
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Fairy  Song 


Where  the  silver  fish 

Leap  and  dart  and  dive, 

If  you  drink  and  wish, 

All  you  touch  shall  thrive  ! 

Never  shall  you  ail. 

For  here  the  stilly  woods  lie  dreaming, 

And  the  moon  is  ghostly  pale 

In  the  river  coldly  gleaming. 

And  you  have  drunk  in  your  hand's  cup 

All  the  moon's  white  glamour  up  ! 

Ah  !  Ah  !— 

Wander  where  you  will. 

Yours  shall  be  the  heart  that  tires 

Never  of  its  own  desires, 

Since  in  it  you  bear  still 

The  unquenchable  moon-fires  ! 

Mortal,  haste,  haste,  haste  ! 

Speed  you — here's  no  time  to  waste  ; 

Sally  forth  when  the  dead  night 

Gleams  with  lost,  solitary  light. 

Come  swift  as  you  may. 

From  your  bed  and  your  home. 
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To  the  river,  the  sway 

And  the  shine  of  it,  come  ! 

Drink  deep  of  the  river, 

Wish  softly  and  rise, 

With  the  moon's  light  for  ever 

Asleep  in  your  eyes. 


Invitatio?i  an  Repos 

No  longer  heed  the  restless  seas 

Calling  at  the  fall  of  night  : 

Nor  let  the  perfume-laden  breeze, 

Soft,  treacherous  and  sweet,  invite 

You  forth  :  there  is  no  worth  in  these. 

All  deceptive  cadences 

Of  sea  and  wind  and  day  and  night 

Shut  from  your  ears.     For  who  may  know 

Any  lasting  certitude 

Who  follows  where  the  sea-winds  go 

East  and  West,  in  fickle  mood? 

But  rather  when  the  fire  is  lit 

And  the  warm  pleasant  curtains  drawn. 

Cheerfully  remain  by  it  ! 
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The  wild  night  and  wilder  dawn, 

And  clamour  of  the  outcast  sea, 

And  lights  of  the  slow-passing  ships — 

These  shall  form  your  reverie  ; 

And  when  the  sea-fog  with  cold  lips 

Presses  upon  the  window  pane. 

Brooding  closely  on  cold  wings, 

This  and  the  sharp  sound  of  rain 

Shall  teach  you  unfamiliar  things. 

Ah  !  better  thus  in  dreams  to  range  ! — 

All  far  cities  are  less  strange. 

Less  wondrous  than  your  dream.     Abide 

Therefore  with  your  dream  content ! 

For  it  can  spread  pinions  as  wide 

As  any  earthly  continent. — 

Friend,  stir  no  more  from  the  fireside  ! 
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